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NOTES AND ABSTRACTS 

The Religion of the Future. — Religion is conditioned by social environment and 
especially by economic organization. The development of religion is parallel to the 
widening of the social field. Science arises after the birth and growth of all the great 
religions, and an incessant conflict grows up between science and religion, because 
science modifies human estimates of the worth of non-scientific explanations of the 
universe. And yet a certain form of religion seems compatible with science. Thus 
Judaism is not a dogma or a faith but a moral practice. Every mode of cosmic inves- 
tigation ought to be conserved. It would be good for humanity if all religions could 
accommodate themselves to scientific discoveries. This process of accommodation has 
begun. Out of it will grow the truth that at bottom there is one religion. — A. Bochard, 
"La religin de l'avenir," Revue Internationale de sociologie, April, 1914. 

R. H. L. 

The Concentration of Wealth. — The study of fiscal statistics to determine the 
distribution of wealth in town and country as compared with the distribution of popu- 
lation, to determine the distribution of wealth among various classes of cities, and to 
determine the relation between the number of taxpayers and the population, estab- 
lishes two facts. The first is that the proportion of independent producers is far 
greater in small cities than in large ones, and the second, that the relative number of 
the employed increases steadily with the increase in the population of cities. — Con- 
stantius Bresciani Turroni, "L'agglomeration des richesses," Revue economique Inter- 
nationale, March, 1914. R. H L. 

Trade Unionism in the United States. General Character and Types. — Union- 
ism is not a unified, consistent entity. What is called unionism is in reality the mani- 
fold expression of a series of distinct and essentially contradictory types and varieties. 
Such types and varieties can be distinguished tentatively with respect to both struc- 
ture and function. Structurally, the union complex can be analyzed into six main 
forms of organization, each represented by a series of territorial and sometimes indus- 
trial units; viz., the craft union, the trades union, the compound craft union, the 
quasi-industrial union, the industrial union, and the labor union. Functionally, four 
main types and four subordinate varieties may be distinguished, viz., business union- 
ism, uplift unionism, revolutionary unionism, and predatory unionism as types; 
socialistic and quasi-anarchistic unionism as varieties of the revolutionary type, 
hold-up and guerrilla unionism as variants of the predatory type. — Robert F. Hoxie, 
Journal of Political Economy, March, 1914. V. W. B. 

The Question of the High Cost of Meat. — It is first necessary to note whether the 
increased cost of meat has gone hand in hand with an increase in other products, or 
whether it is an isolated case. We find that since 1850 the increased cost of meat 
products has been due more to the conditions of supply and demand than to a corre- 
sponding increase of other food products. The results of our investigations seem to 
indicate that the meat question is primarily one of agricultural economics, that it is 
affected by the entire industrial situation and the shifting of the balance of supply and 
demand of animal products. The matter may to some extent be remedied by the 
increased use of waste lands, by the dividing of the large farms into smaller plots, and 
in the modification of the import duties upon grains used by the small landholder for 
feeding purposes. — Joh. Conrad, Jahrbiicher f. Nationaldkonomie u. Statistiok, Feb- 
ruary, 1914. M. C. E. 
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The Capitalist Spirit and Class-Consciousness. — The class prejudices, overvaluing 
of one's own, underrating and despising of the opposing class, are older than class- 
consciousness. These prejudices made classification of men by rank, vocation, and 
religion, long before the modern class-system. The transmitted prejudices might easily 
change into class prejudices and thus create the foundation of class-consciousness. 
Class-consciousness slowly develops with the growth of the class and as a result of 
its conflicts with other classes. The progress of theory, especially philosophy and 
political science, has also played an important part in the development of class- 
consciousness. And finally, it unifies class sentiment by means of its own press, party 
and class organizations. The capitalistic spirit is a combination of a spirit of enter- 
prise and a spirit of risk. There are groups of peoples who have a natural tendency 
to engage in capitalistic activities. In these groups we find some who are destined 
to usurp power and rule; we find others who gain power by peaceful means through 
industry and gradual increase in prestige. The result as seen in the enormous develop- 
ment of the capitalistic class-consciousness today is that all other powers are dethroned, 
and capitalism places itself in authority.— Otto Pringsheim, "Kapitalistischer Geist 
und Klassenbewusstsein," Zeit. f. Socialwissenschaft, April, 1914. H. A. J. 

The Proposed Norwegian Social Insurance Law. — The commission appointed in 
1907 to work out an invalid and old-age insurance law finished its work in 1912 and 
submitted the following outline of a law which shall apply to all Norwegian citizens. 
The main purpose of the insurance is to insure invalids and aged persons an income. 
Invalidity benefits are paid for a period of twenty-six weeks, or for a longer period 
where economic conditions are bad, upon the condition that the individual concerned 
shall have been insured for at least four years and have paid all dues during the same 
period. Another purpose of the insurance is to provide sick and death benefits. The 
insurance is founded on a basis of self-support, so that all expenses involved are paid 
from the dues of the insured. The dues are payable yearly and vary with the income. 
— Nicolay L. Bugge, "Die geplante norwegische soziale Volksversicherung," Zeit. f. 
d. g. Versich. Wissensckaft, March, 1914. H. A. J. 

The Problem of Prostitution. — This article briefly reviews nearly all the most 
important phases of this question, especially the legislative problems connected there- 
with. The author recommends oversight by welfare police, the increase of the age of 
consent to eighteen years, and special oversight of young persons who appear liable to 
fall into immorality. Compulsory registration should not be intrusted to police. The 
matter should go through the courts. Legal ground for combating the increase of 
venereal disease should be sought in the control given the state of contagious diseases. 
Such control should not be confined to prostitutes and suspicious characters. The 
sanitary control should be in the hands of medical authorities. — Balser (Darmstadt), 
"Zur Prostitutions frage," Klinik. f. psych, u. nervose Krankheit, March, 1914. 

C. D. B. 

The State of Labor Unions in the Netherlands. — I. The trades unions. Before 
1870 social agitation among the workers was faint; after this date labor began to effect 
gradual organization, rather patriarchal at first. The typographers were the first 
organized into a coherent band. For a long time labor collectively was indifferent on 
the score of political effort. Now they are active in asserting themselves in this sphere. 
Among the efforts to direct organized labor may be cited the Calvinistic and Catholic 
bands, organized for ultimate religious effect, the social-democrat and anarchistic 
unions, organized for political purposes, and liberal, but independent orders. National 
unions of all these groups persist; no land has such division in the labor element. 
Many of these allow cash benefits for such exigencies as sickness or loss of employment; 
most of them have centered their effort on a better wage, with a fair degree of success. 
II. The diamond-workers organized in 1884 but languished without solidarity until a 
serious strike in 1894 brought them together. Now they present a splendid union, 
capable of enforcing its demands. III. The longshoremen offer a striking contrast 
to the admirable organization of the diamond-workers. The labor of the longshore- 
men is heterogeneous; the work demands many and rather transient toilers; fixed 
labor of this kind is relatively small; the intelligence of the laborers is not high. Some 
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organizations have been effected in the more important harbors as Rotterdam and 
Amsterdam, but this is not so highly developed in the Netherlands as elsewhere. — 
Charlotte A. Manen, "Zum Stande der niederlandschischen Arbeiterbewegung," 
Schmoller's Jahrbuch, January, 1014. F. P. G. 

Plan of the Higher School for Its Organizers. — The task of instructing the rising 
generation in industry, agriculture, and handwork becomes yearly more urgent and 
more difficult. Our system of education has failed as yet adequately to respond to 
the demands of efficiency and training, both for a particular task in life and for fitness 
in the general relationships of life. It is impossible to bequeath the highly specialized 
knowledge of one generation to the next; our higher schools should attempt to give 
elementary technical knowledge combined with a broader capacity which would pre- 
pare for any exigency of economic, social, or public life. There has been much reproach 
brought against the professional school, as previously constituted, for its impractical 
nature and for its actual damage to proficiency in diverting the mind of the student 
from the trade for which he is perhaps best qualified. If the school lives up to its 
highest ideal, this reproach will not be tenable. For the future, the best opportunity 
now before the school of this technical nature is in the extension of the university 
lecture-course and, in this way, articulation of the expert knowledge with the problems 
that face the masses. Economic training schools offer especial promise along this line. 
The general organization of the university should be retained in these extended schools; 
the course of study should receive painstaking guidance; especial emphasis should be 
laid on the various kinds of technical knowledge and the general principles that under- 
lie all society. Something of a general academic test should be passed by every 
student. The development of this kind of the higher school promises expanded ver- 
satility and quickened moral stimulus in the life of the nation. — Karl Thiess, "Hoch- 
schulbildung ftir Unternehmer," Schmoller's Jahrbuch, January, 1014. F. P. G. 

Religion and the Declining Birth-Rate. — It is astonishing how statisticians 
attempt to give a partial explanation of the fluctuations in the birth-rate on religious 
grounds. Mayr argues that the Catholic confessional is an effective agent in keeping 
up the birth-rate. Statistics in this case are uncommonly treacherous; for religion, 
at best, is but one among a number of causes which do not lend themselves readily to 
investigation. If we could find two similar districts, lying side by side, with like 
marriage customs and identical mortality rates, differing only in religion, we might 
arrive at something conclusive. All religion, except Buddhism, encourages fertility. 
Catholicism holds repression of conception one of the deadly sins; Protestantism holds 
that reproduction'is a replenishing of the kingdom of heaven; even "free Christianity" 
emphasizes the duty of fruitfulness. In general the claims for one religion, as more 
conducive to a high birth-rate than any other, will be found to have a political motiva- 
tion. It is hazardous to rely firmly on any such pretension. — J. Wolf, "Religion und 
Geburtenrtickgang," Archiv.filr Rassen- und Gesellschafts-Biologie, December, 1013. 

F. P. G. 

Woman's Labor as a Factor of Her Evolution. — This article constitutes the intro- 
duction of a study soon to be published, entitled, The Rights of Woman the Result of 
Her Labor. In the history of society, woman has always worked and the woman 
question has always been parallel to the labor question. Agriculture is woman's 
invention; also the simple objects of the household were probably discovered by 
woman. In the earliest agricultural state woman equaled man because of her pro- 
ducing powers. In the following period, characterized by the foundation of private 
property, men undertook agriculture, and reduced women to more humble occupations, 
and the father became master of the family. The period of household industry 
does not improve the condition of women. With capitalism, when woman enters the 
factory her husband is no longer her master. The family is no longer a co-operation 
for production. Woman's field of labor now includes almost every field. About one- 
half of the female population at the present time earns a living by means of an occupa- 
tion. In France the number of women who work for wages is about one-half the 
number of men who work. To discipline the interests of marriage to conform to the new 
ideals and reform tendencies; to prepare for the married woman economic independ- 
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ence which shall be the basis on which rests her moral and intellectual liberty: this is 
the problem before which modern society and legislation finds itself. — F. Maroi, "II 
lavoro della donna vella sua evoluzione," Rivista tialiana di sociologia, February, 1014. 

C. D. B. 

The Social Value of Buddhism. — The easy transmission from one race to another 
of its mechanical and material progress indicates that this is not the only criterion of 
its civilization. The Occident is inclined to judge the Orient by this criterion. The 
pessimism of Buddhism is considered one of its worst faults by Occidentals. Buddhism 
is founded on pain but it does not necessarily treat pain as an ill. Pain is a necessary 
consequence of imperfection; it is "insufficiency in attaining an end." In this sense 
pain is the motive for the adaptation of evolution. The ego is not eternal and no 
consciousness remains after the dissolution of the body. But all of one's deeds during 
life form the karma, which is the germ of a new body and soul. The karma may be 
regarded under a double aspect: as a conservatory principle of energy which renders 
immortal the works and thoughts of men, and as a principle of evolution and hereditary 
transmission. This law applies to all beings. The doctrine of karma is beneficent in 
that it makes each person master of his own existence. The complete salvation is 
freedom from every existence. — C. Puini, "Sul valore sociale del Buddismo," Rivista 
italiana di sociologia, January and February, 1014. C. D. B. 

The Vocational Interests, Study Habits, and Amusements of the Pupils in Cer- 
tain High Schools in Iowa. — Comparing the fathers' vocations of these 1,112 pupils in 
four Iowa schools with those of 1,000 pupils investigated by Van Denburg in New 
York, it was found that children of professional men occur two and one-half times as 
frequently in Iowa as in New York, suggesting that western schools are more demo- 
cratic. As to vocational intentions, teaching stands easily first with the girls and 
engineering with the boys, in both East and West. The Iowa boys chose 54 different 
occupations, the girls 30. There seems to be a close correlation between the pupil's 
estimate of the value of his school work and the length of his stay in high school. No 
relation could be detected, from the data, between a student's school interests, his 
vocational preference, and his intention to stay in school throughout the course. 
Girls prefer English, Latin, and German; boys surpass them in interest in mathe- 
matics, history, and physical science. While no clear relationship was found between 
amount of home study and failures, there is, no doubt, a relationship in terms of the 
quality of work done. The boys most commonly reported three and four evenings of 
the week at home, and the girls four and five. Home life and home influences seem 
to be playing too little a part in the lives of these adolescents. Pupils reported as 
spending four to seven entire evenings per week at home average fifty-five failures per 
hundred pupils. Pupils reported as spending none to three evenings per week at 
home average one hundred and thirty-five failures per hundred pupils. There was 
no apparent relation between failures and outside work at home or lack of it. A few 
are doing outside work more or less related to their chosen life-work. But the school 
and the community should join forces in cultivating the vocational interests of its 
children, in enlightening them as to vocational opportunities, and in providing ways 
for them to connect their outside work up with their school life and their intended 
vocation. — Irving King, School Review, March, 1914. F. S. C. 

The Philosophy of Law in America. — The eighteenth-century union of juris- 
prudence and philosophy was broken by (1) the need of special development of juris- 
prudence as a separate science, (2) a reaction from the abuses of the philosophical 
method, and (3) the need of stability and certainty in the mature stage of law and the 
consequent call for analytical rather than the philosophical method. Hence the period 
of legal development just closing is one of stability, relying upon analysis rather than 
philosophy, and at present we have no modern philosophy of law in America. It is 
in periods of readjustment and growth that philosophy has come to function in legal 
thinking. Hence the signs of revival of philosophy of law as we begin a new period — 
the socialization of law. Eighteenth-century legal philosophy contained two tend- 
encies: (1) the purely juristic movement founded upon the idea of inherent natural 
rights, and principles of law discoverable by a priori reasoning; (2) the legislative 
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tendency in which rights were conceived of as products of social agreements, and 
justice and law as coming from the sovereign in the political organization. The 
second theory passed into political thinking and the science of legislation, but was 
never welcomed in America. The first passed into metaphysical and historical juris- 
prudence; and the preponderance of the traditional element, the necessity of reliance 
upon judicial lawmaking in the sudden expansion of the first half of the nineteenth 
century, and the conspicuous r61e of the judge in the Anglo-American system led 
American lawyers to accept these absolute ideas of law. Thus the ultra-individualism 
of American legal thinking is due to the mutual interaction of this individualistic legal 
tradition and an individualistic legal science. Five influences gave a strong individual- 
istic bent to American common law: (i) its basis in English common law, one of whose 
prime characteristics is individualism; (2) it preserved something of the individualism 
of German law; (3) the Puritan influence, (4) the controversies between the courts and 
the crown in England which led the common law to guarantee individual rights against 
state and society, and (5) the conditions of life in American frontier and rural com- 
munities. But while lawyers have been proclaiming the absolute rights of the indi- 
vidual, radical changes in our actual law have recently been taking place. Judicial 
limitations on the use of property, prevention of anti-social exercise of rights, and 
particularly the laws regarding dependent members of the family have been coming 
to regard social rather than individual interests as paramount. The only real Ameri- 
can contribution to this growing philosophy of law has been made by the sociologists, 
although they have made no attempt to deal immediately with the law. The present 
problems for philosophical jurisprudence in America are five: (1) the respective prov- 
inces of rule and discretion; (2) as to the system of law as a whole, philosophy must 
give us a system based upon social ends rather than upon legal history; (3) in the 
theory of lawmaking, we must make all lawmaking agencies completely conscious of 
what they are doing, their purposes, and their limitations in laying down universal 
rules; (4) as to the theory of the interests to be secured by the legal system, the law- 
maker must consider (a) the individual, public, and social rights which the law may 
be called upon to recognize and secure, (b) the principles by which conflicting interests 
are to be evaluated, (c) the means by which the law may secure these interests, and 
(d) the limitations upon effective legislation. The fifth problem is with regard to the 
application and enforcement of law. — Roscoe Pound, Archiv fur Rechts- und Wirt- 
schaftsphilosophie, January and April, 1914. F. S. C. 

Continuation Schools in England and Germany. — The superiority of German 
workmen of all classes over the same English classes is due to their better school edu- 
cation, and the German continuation school is one of the most evident points of supe- 
riority. There is no serious and organized system of continuation schools in England. 
Attendance is voluntary, classes are held in the evening when both teachers and pupils 
are tired. Many classes are closed for lack of sufficient attendance — the average 
student's hours per year in London being only 45. 7 — and no real course for consecutive 
years, either for general knowledge or for vocational training, has been worked out. 
The problem for rural communities has hardly been attacked. On the other hand, 
Germany has empowered her towns to found compulsory continuation schools and 
oblige employers to give leave of absence to employees for such time as the local 
authorities demand — which is normally six or eight hours per week for forty weeks, 
for a course of three years, fourteen to seventeen. These schools are held in the day- 
time, during working hours, not on Sundays, holidays, or in the evening. Commercial, 
handicraft, and technical courses are arranged for three-year periods, and general 
courses for citizenship are included. They are beginning to require the attendance 
of girls as well as boys. Prussia has just passed legislation extending the permissive 
powers to make the continuation schools compulsory to the smaller towns and country 
districts. — J. Saxon Mills, Fortnightly Review, February, 19 14. F. S. C. 

Agencies, Methods, Materials, and Ideals of Sex Education. — Sex instruction as 
a rule should not be isolated; it should not be prominent; it should be an integral 
part of courses in biology, hygiene, and ethics. "Specialists" in sex education are 
undesirable as teachers of boys and girls, in or out of school. Since it is not ignorance 
of what is right, but rather the will to do the right, that is responsible for sexual 
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delinquency among adults, the program of public education must include more effective 
moral education in all grades of all schools. The appeal must be made to self-respect 
and to chivalry; especially through history and literature, the idea of sex must be 
spiritualized; the right education of the emotions is fundamental. — William T. Foster, 
School Review, April, 1014. J. E. E. 

What Is Religious Knowledge? Religious knowledge is not different in kind from 
scientific knowledge, but it is scientific and philosophical knowledge (1) systematized 
and (2) poetically expressed. The dogmatic certainty derived equally from all 
articles of the ancient creed cannot be found in any form of modern knowledge. If 
we are still to speak of religious knowledge, that element in its older form must be 
omitted, and its place is supplied by the courage which dares to acknowledge ignorance. 
— C. Delisle Burns, International Journal of Ethics, April, 1014. J. E. E. 

Society and "The Individual." — The failure to understand the true distinction 
and the creation of false distinctions between "individual" and "social" is a main 
source of sociological error. There are no individuals who are not social individuals, 
and society is nothing more than individuals associated and organized. Society has 
no life but the life of its members, no ends that are not their ends, and no fulfilment 
beyond theirs. The quality of society is the quality of its members. There is no 
social morality that is not individual morality, and no social mind that is not indi- 
vidual mind. Society is therefore not relations but beings in their relationships. — 
R. M. Maclver, Sociological Review, January, 1014. J. E. E. 

The Effects of School Life upon the Nutritive Processes, Health, and the Com- 
position of the Blood. — The charge of school overpressure has been made repeatedly 
for at least half a century, though it is only recently that investigations of a scientific 
character have been directed to the problem. The underlying cause of school anemia, 
with its alterations of metabolism and its imperfect oxygenation of the blood, is due 
to excessive accumulations of toxic products of fatigue. Formal examinations cause 
a marked reduction in the amount of nourishment taken by university students, and 
a corresponding decrease of weight. Prolonged examinations tend to bring about a 
condition of the nervous system resembling that characteristic of persons who are 
chronically neurasthenic. — Louis M. Terman, Pofular Science Monthly, March, 1914. 

J. E. E. 

Syndicalism in France and Its Relation to the Philosophy of Bergson. — Bergson's 
emphasis on the will to create finds its echo on the industrial field in syndicalism. But 
this entails the responsibility of choosing what to create, and there, the syndicalists 
have gone wrong. They aim at cutting the the laboring class clean out from the heart 
of the nation, and making it take the place of the state. But this is impossible. 
Another idea is the workshop without the master, and the government carried on 
directly by the people concerned, and not by representatives. The syndicalists argue 
that when that type of society which we have at present is destroyed by catastrophe, a 
new type will bring with it a new morality. They justify violence toward the present 
order because there is nothing eternal about this order, or about the morality it enjoins. 
— T. Rhondda Williams, Htbbert Journal, January, 19 14. J. E. E. 

Socialism in Australia. — The concept of socialism is gradually gaining strength in 
the political activities of the labor parties of all lands. The theories of socialism were 
early introduced into Australia, but did not seem to be able to gain many adherents, 
probably because of the fact that the Utopian Communistic type of socialists were 
most active there. The great strike in Australia during the 'go's left behind it two 
distinct results: first, it turned the attention of the labor unions toward politics; and 
second, it gave the Labor party a socialistic trend. The socialism of Australia is not 
anti-religious; it is not international; nor is it opposed to the home-country, or monarch- 
ism. The chief object against which its efforts are directed is capitalism. The social- 
ist movement has not yet concerned itself with moral questions, but devoted its 
strength entirely to economic and industrial questions. — Dr. Junghann, "Sozialismus 
in Australien," Zeitschrift f. d. ges. Staatswissenschaft, January, 1914. M. C. E. 
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Races and Capitalism. — The capitalistic spirit found in a race of people may 
usually be traced to an inborn tendency of the race. The different races of Europe 
show varying degrees of this capitalistic spirit, sometimes even among peoples so 
closely associated as the Spanish and Italian, the French and German, or the Scotch 
and Irish. The non-capitalistic tendency is most in evidence among the Celts and 
certain of the Germanic branches. Wherever the Celts are in the majority, the 
capitalistic spirit is in the background. This is likewise true among the Spanish and 
Portuguese, and where traces are found it can usually be found to be a result of Jewish 
influence. The peoples of Europe proper may be divided into (i) the heroic peoples, 
who were adventurous and warlike, as the Romans (among whom may be classed the 
Normans, Saxons, and Franks), later Italians, Spanish, and West Germans; (2) those 
of a capitalistic spirit, this spirit being most evident among the Florentines, owing 
to their infusion of Etruscan blood, the Scots who are claimed to have descended from 
the Friesians, a very provident people, and the Jews. — Werner Sombart, "Volker 
und Kapitalismus," Die Zukunft, October, 1913. M. C. E. 

The Land Question in Russia since 1905. — With the emancipation of the Russian 
serfs considerable land was taken away from the use of the peasants. After the 
emancipation the population increased rapidly owing to the removal of former re- 
straints. The motto of recent revolutions in Russia has been the increase of peasant 
landholdings at the cost of the crown and the landed aristocracy. In recent years 
relief has been sought in an increased productivity of the soil. Lack of industry, 
overpopulation, and poverty make it impossible for the peasants to develop and stock 
the land properly. Emigration has decreased in the last three years. The emigrants 
belong to the class that possesses insufficient land. The supply of land in Asiatic 
Russia suitable for cultivation is nearly exhausted. In recent years the productivity 
of the land in Russia in the principle products has not kept pace with the increase of 
population, although there has been a large apparent relative increase of the land's 
productivity. This apparent increase is caused by the higher prices that now prevail. 
The use of farm machinery has increased rapidly in recent years. Good plows are 
now generally used in several provinces, and threshing machines are common. Thou- 
sands of mowing machines are bought annually in South and East Russia. The 
government has done little for agriculture. It has tried to do away with the communal 
system and put in its place the independent farmer but has been unsuccessful thus far. 
— Dr. N. Organowsky, "Die Agrarfrage in Russland seit 1905," Archiv fur Socialwis- 
senschaft a. Social Politik, No. 37, 1913. C. D. B. 

Positive and Historical Science. — Positive science consists of formulae which 
describe repetitions in the physical as well as the psychical world. Thus positive 
science is able to predict future phenomena. Repetition, law, prevision are three cor- 
relative terms. Positive sciences occupy themselves with present reality. In addi- 
tion to positive science there should exist a science which studies the past. This 
science is history. History studies phenomena which have occurred once, but which 
are not repeated. She studies, not repetitions, but evolutionary processes. In his- 
tory are given instead of laws generalizations of unfolding series. History is not 
purely "intuitive," as Rickert seems to think. Rickert proposes the notion of "value" 
as the equivalent in history of "law" in science. We believe this notion absolutely 
unadapted to serve as an organic element of historical science, and hold that this 
element, analogous to law, is found in the concept "series." — Dr. A. D. Xenopol, "Le 
sdenze positive e le science storiche," Revista italiana di sociologia, September, 1913. 

C. D. B. 

Modern Social Evolution. — There are two types of social groups: (a) natural but 
many-sided organization; example, the community or family; (b) free organization of 
individuals for particular ends; example, society, association. The whole individual 
belongs to the family or community (Gemeinschaft) ; only one side of the individual 
belongs to the association. History begins with pure community and will probably end 
with pure association. With the association begins true individual life. Here begins 
the individualization of the single person. The city favors association, the country 
Gemeinschaft. Connection with many associations does away with "collective 
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delusion" which is often found in families and closed communities. In modern society 
the family seems to be giving way to association. Many persons now, because of 
membership in several groups, can be said to belong to several different social classes. 
Association must mollify the strife between capital and labor, the class-conflict which 
is a remnant of an outworn social structure. Wider organization of laborers and 
employers leads to a diminution of bitterness. — Dr. Julius Makarewicz, "Sociale Ent- 
wicklung der Neuzeit," Archivfiir Rechts- und Wirtschaftsphilosophie, January, 1914. 

C. D. B. 

Concerning Certain Race Characteristics of the Jews.— The word "race" may be 
used in either an anthropological, an ethnical, or a biological sense. The formation 
of the Jewish race is a subject about which there is considerable dispute. There is 
without doubt a specifically Jewish physiognomy. A certain percentage of Jews in all 
countries is blond, although the percentage varies greatly. Eleven per cent of the 
German Jews are blonds. A large percentage of Jewish children have light hair which 
later turns dark. The sexual maturity of Jews occurs at a younger age than that of 
other European races. Jewish school children ripen intellectually earlier than other 
European children. Statistics indicate that Jews are less liable to tuberculosis, but 
more liable to nervous diseases and diabetes than other races. — Paul Kazuelson, 
"tJber einige Rassenmerkmale des jiidischen Volkes," Archiv filr Rassen- und 
Gesellschafts-Biologie, March 6, 1914. C. D. B. 

Democracy on Trial. — Hasbach's scholarly work, Die moderne Demokratie, discusse 
the working-out of the democratic experiment in France, Switzerland, and the United 
States. It is a work of deep insight and ripe judgment. He finds that one might 
name certain stupid monarchs as the immediate originators of modern democracy, 
though the inward urge of the people toward self-rule has not been duly emphasized. 
The battle of the English, beginning with the Magna Charta and the seventeenth- 
century doctrine of natural rights, gave great impetus to the movement. The; 
American Revolution was the crowning expression of the feeling of individual rights 
yet on the success of the revolt, the wiser leaders, seeing the peril of extreme democracy, 
established not a democratic but a free government; the senate was a check on the 
house of the people. Troubles began early; the states'-right theory, the interposition 
of financial influence upon the electorate, the influx of the aliens, all had an unhealthful 
effect and today America is ruled by the "boss" because the people are not yet capable 
of ruling themselves. In Switzerland the revolutions of 1848 consolidated the loosely 
bound states, and the wholesome revision of the constitution in 1874 revitalized 
the democratic feeling. French democracy, after its stormy career, still suffers from 
the Gallic ambition and vanity of its officials. The problems that face representative 
democracy are the veto, a check on the people's will, the initiative and referendum, 
the clumsy forms of government machinery, as the standing committees of the Ameri- 
can Congress, the corrupt party machine, the purchasable suffrage, etc. Of course 
the great problem is the quality of stewardship rendered by public servants. Political 
democracy is yet far from the social democracy, for one reason, because it takes uni- 
versal suffrage as a right and not as a duty. But democracy is yet the goal of all 
mankind, and monarchies must give way before it. To those of a democratic tendency, 
Hasbach brings encouragement, but the very analysis of conditions will raise doubt. — 
G. Schmoller, "Demokratie auf der Anklagebank," Schmoller's Jahrbuch, December, 
1913. ' F. P. G. 

Experimental Investigation of Fatigue, I. — All experiment is but a form of sci- 
entific observation; the observer, of course, must be capable and free from prejudice. 
Especially in so intricate a problem as fatigue, one should be thoroughly prepared, 
grounded in modern psychology, and with an understanding of the limits beyond which 
the experiment cannot be pushed. The physical method has points in its favor, but 
it ignores the fact that fatigue is not isolated; we cannot be weary either physically 
or psychically without calling forth sympathetic response from the other side of our 
nature. The machinery for physical measuring of fatigue, as the dynamometer, the 
ergograph, and the quick- writing method, can deal with but a muscle or a small group 
of co-ordinated muscles. A great question concerning this practical application of 
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the method is the influence of the will upon results; and fatigue itself is often the 
result of the struggle between the will and the physical.— M. Lobsien, "Die Experi- 
mentelle Ermudungsforschung," Zeitschrift fiir Kinderforschung, December, 1913. 

F. P. G. 

Shifting Labor in Agriculture, I. — Broadly speaking, this custom has existed since 
the first hiring of labor. It has been affected chiefly by specializing harvests, by the 
changing conditions of highlands and lowlands, and by the building up of certain 
sections to the exclusion of individual opportunity. The beginnings of the modern 
custom are obscure, but by i860 it had assumed a wide social significance. It consists 
now, not of mere local migrations, but of wanderings over scattered districts. At first 
laborers were called in to meet emergencies, as the harvest, but gradually great bodies 
were moving to and fro. The hordes from other countries poured in, especially those of 
the slavish East. The laborer has greatly suffered by this practice, while the employer 
feels it keenly in the higher wage it entails. Various provinces have attempted to meet 
the situation; Saxony provided a contract for the laborers which made it obligatory 
upon them to return three times during the year, practically settling them there; 
Prussia sent forth agents with inducements for the immigrating worker who would 
locate permanently. — L. Pohle, "Die Wanderarbeit in der Landwirtschaft, I," Die 
Neue Zeit, December, 1913. F. P. G. 

Shifting Labor in Agriculture, II. — In 1889, the immigration was so small as to be 
practically negligible; in 1890 about 17,000 came in. But in 1911 the total ran up 
to nearly 700,000. These came from various countries, but chiefly from Russia, Silesia, 
Galicia, and Ruthenia. In lands outside of Europe, as in the Americas, where agri- 
culture is extensive rather than intensive, shifting labor is almost indispensable for the 
farming. The great farms lie idle by winter, but in the grain season require scores of 
laborers. In the United States and Canada, more and more the crops are being taken 
care of by wandering hordes of foreigners. But middle Europe faces a real problem in 
this matter of labor, a problem that deserves serious consideration. — S. Schultz, "Die 
Wanderarbeit in der Landwirtschaft," Die Neue Zeit, December, 1913. F. P. G. 

New Statements of the History of Political Economy. — Two new histories have 
appeared. Fridrichowicz, writing from the basis of the much-prized "historical sense," 
divides the economists into (1) individualists, as physiocratic, industrial, and anarchis- 
tic schools; (2) populationists; (3) anti-individualists who stand with modern economy 
as ethical reformers, the psychological and mathematical schools; (4) anti-individual- 
ists who oppose modern economy, as socialists, communists, and federalists. His 
judgments are arbitrary and sometimes amusing; his verdict on the men of history is 
wholly unreliable; he does not hesitate to draw conclusions whose absurdity is patent; 
he ignores many of the great masters, and fails to do justice to the inductive school. 
His work is a contribution to the misconception of theoretical research. The volume 
of Gide and Rist, however, is a most superior book. They divide the history of the 
modern science into five epochs: (1) at the beginning of the nineteenth century, the 
age of Adam Smith and Ricardo; (2) first half of the nineteenth century; (3) middle of 
the nineteenth century, the crest of the liberal school; (4) latter half of the nineteenth 
century, the division of the liberals into the methodistical, social-political, Marxian, 
and Christian Socialist schools; (5) modern teaching, hedonism, solidarism, anar- 
chism, and a bridge between socialism and individualism. The divisions are capital, 
both chronologically and as to the schools; the work escapes alike the peril of a dog- 
matic standpoint and that of an immovably theoretical one; the perspective is good 
and the whole thing stands on a sound scientific basis.- — L. Pohle, "Neue Darstellungen 
der Geschichte der Volkswirtschaftslehre," Zeit.f. d. Socialwissenschaft, January, 1914. 

F. P. G. 

Concerning the Legality of Franchises. — For some years a legal battle has been 
going on in Hildesheim between the police administration and an ammonia factory. 
The non-compliance with the law concerning the control of unhealthful fumes and 
gases led to the clash. The litigation centered on three main points: (1) whether a 
franchise already given could be changed; (2) whether, by magistrate's orders, the 
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factory could be closed; and finally, (3) whether on account of the closing, damages 
might be demanded. The case was decided against the ammonia factory. The 
question now comes up regarding the legality of the decision. (1) Since there is no 
means of gaining sufficient and accurate knowledge of how a particular business enter- 
prise will work out in reality, the council must specify that it reserves the right to 
change or amend a franchise. (2) Since every possible means for causing the factory 
to meet the demands of social welfare had failed, the police administration had no 
recourse but to order it to be closed. (3) The general welfare of the community 
demanded that the factory be closed. The police administration stepped in to pro- 
tect private rights. No claim for damages could therefore be demanded from the city, 
the police department, or a particular person. — Otto Gerland, "Zum Rechte der 
gewerblichen Genehmigungen," Schmoller's Jahrbuch, December, 1913. H. A. J. 

The White Slave Traffic and the International Struggle against It. — The govern^ 
ments of the various European countries have come to realize that the white slave 
traffic, which is built up on an international, criminal organization, and has thus 
grown to enormous proportions, can most successfully be combated through inter- 
national agreements on methods of procedure. With this end in view the govern- 
ments sent representatives to Paris, where they held their congress in the years 1904 and 
1910. Representatives were present from Germany, Austria, Hungary, Belgium, 
Brazil, Denmark, Spain, France, England, Italy, Netherlands, Portugal, Russia, and 
Sweden. These nations accepted the following points agreed upon at the congress: 
(1) that courts should be established, the function of which should be to seek all 
possible evidence where the traffic is reported to exist, and to co-operate with the 
courts of these other countries by furnishing such information and evidence as they 
may have secured, if such is desired; (2) that each of the nations should have charge 
of the investigation work in its own colonies; (3) that women and girls, thus found, 
shall be interviewed and an attempt be made to learn their identity. Those found 
to be of foreign birth and victims of the traffic shall be returned to their native country 
at the expense of the country in which they are found. — Franz Janisch, "Der Madchen- 
handel und seine international gesetzliche Bekampfung," Arch. f. Rechts- u, Wirt- 
schaftsphilosophie, January, 1914. H. A. J. 

The Consumers' League in Germany. — Contrary to its process of development in 
England, the Consumers' League in Germany was in the beginning entirely void of 
all idealism. Petty civil officials and small landowners invested their surplus in 
"consumption goods" as a business enterprise, for the dividend they might realize 
from it. In recent years working-men have likewise formed consumers' leagues, and, 
through their energy and power, the larger percentage of their class are now thus 
organized. The unification of the various leagues and the formation of a central 
department, with its scientific and educational publications, has greatly increased its 
influence and beneficial results, which may be summed up under four main heads: (1) 
increase of income due to decrease in the cost of consumption goods; (2) improve- 
ment in the quality of goods, which is the main object of the Consumers' League; 
(3) introduction of the cash system instead of credit business; (4) to the average 
member of a consumers' league the varied activities have the ethical value of helping 
to form a feeling of responsibility and of unity, and thus, the composition of the 
Consumers' League is a preparatory school for democracy. — Wilhelm Tils, "Das 
Konsumvereinswesen in Deutschland," Schmoller's Jahrbuch, December, 1913. 

H. A. J. 

The Crisis in French Syndicalism. — Owing to the local autonomy of trade unions, 
any disputes as to policy do not disrupt their national federation. However, since 
syndicalism has become a world-wide movement, the French propaganda will be 
modified by Anglo-Saxon ideas. Already it has changed its political emphasis of 
protest against the government to that of a campaign of direct action against the 
capitalistic class. Though in its youth, syndicalism, in its revolutionary action 
against capitalism, the state, and the conservative labor system, will exert a social 
force with which we must reckon. — Alfred Kruse, "I den Franske Syndikalisme," 
Nalionaltfkonomisk Tidsskrift, January-February, 1914. J. E. E. 
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Denmark as a Land of Agriculture. — Denmark will continue as an agricultural 
nation, though manufacturing is gaining strength. The day will never come when 
the products of the soil are only sufficient for home consumption and when manufac- 
tures must necessarily control the financial balance of trade with foreign countries. 
Her prosperity will depend on her arable lands. — Chr. Sonne, "Danmark som Land- 
brugsland," Nationalfikonomisk Tidsskrift, January-February, 1914. J. E. E. 

The Erotogenetic Interpretation of Religion: Its Opponents Reviewed. — The 

working hypothesis set forth is: The differential essence of religion is always reducible 
to a sex ecstasy. When frankly avowed as such, then the apotheosis of sex results in 
some form of phallic worship. When not recognized as a sex ecstasy, or not frankly 
avowed as such, the erotic origin of religion is revealed by an extravagant overvaluation 
of the sacredness or sinfulness of some sex manifestations. If this thesis is true, it has 
this social utility, namely, religious ideals of practical life need re-examination in 
order that we may see how far they are warped by perverted emotions or by the 
misinterpretation or supposed necessity for the concealment of intense sensuality. 
It may also be possible to show that emotional religion is pernicious and all revival 
excitement is conducive to injurious sexual irregularities and excesses. The argu- 
ments advanced by the opponents of the erotogenetic interpretation of religion either 
are side issues or upon closer analysis really support the theory. — Theodore Schroeder, 
Journal of Religious Psychology, January, 1914. W. W. B. 

The Compulsory Settlement of Industrial Disputes. — In England, the United 
States, and France very little governmental control has been exercised to restrict 
freedom to strike or lock-out. This perhaps is due to the fact that such restriction has 
seldom been considered desirable, if ever possible. A thorough study of the labor 
laws controlling the labor unrest and industrial dissatisfaction in countries like 
Germany, Austria, and Belgium, on the other hand, shows that the government can 
bring about better conditions in the industrial fields by a certain amount of direct 
control. Yet any control of the industrial relationships involves (1) direct state-control 
of as many industries as concern the public vitally (such as telegraph, telephone, 
etc.); (2) the existence, side by side with prohibition, of machinery for achiev- 
ing the ends of a strike and lock-out; (3) recognition and encouragement of respectable 
trade unions, thus bringing them under direct compulsion to obey state regulations; 
(4) promotion — by every possible means — of good feeling and deep interest between the 
employers and the employees. — W. G. Constable, Edinburgh Review, January, 1014. 

B. D. Bh. 

Mediation and Arbitration of Railroad Wage Controversies: A Year's Develop- 
ment. — The year 1913 was one of great progress in the settlement of railroad 
labor controversies. Some of the striking features of the progress were: (1) the 
Erdman act, which was so unsatisfactory both to the eastern railroad brotherhoods and 
to the firemen, gave place to the Newlands act, which provides for a board of media- 
tion and conciliation and for more satisfactory methods of procedure; (2) in two con- 
certed movements in eastern territory the firemen, the conductors, and trainmen 
obtained, through arbitration, increases in rates of pay and changes in working condi- 
tions; (3) differences between the four train-service brotherhoods and the Southern 
Pacific "Pacific" System in the matter of electric service, were somewhat adjusted; 
(4) there was an arbitration award relating to wages and working conditions of firemen, 
conductors, and trainmen on the Chicago & Western Indiana and the Belt Railway of 
Chicago; (5) on the Southern Pacific "Atlantic" System a strike of engineers, firemen, 
conductors, and trainmen was brought to an end through mediation. There were also 
the settlements of a few more such disputes in southern territory through mediation. — 
Fred Wilbur Powell, Quarterly Journal of Economics, February, 1914. B. D. Bh. 

The Indian Immigration Crisis in South Africa: Its Effect on Indo-British Rela- 
tions. — One of the most vital socio-political problems which are threatening the delicate 
Indo-British relations is the Indian immigration crisis in South Africa. Some of the 
striking grievances of the immigrants are: (1) difficulty (a) to acquire, and even lease 
property, (b) to secure licenses to engage in trade and vending; (2) imposition of a 
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poll tax of £ 3 per annum on each Indian, his wife, and each of his sons and daughters 
above the age of thirteen; (3) questioning of the legality of marriage contracted 
according to Hindu, Moslem, Sikh, and other non-Christian rites, and tie legitimacy 
of children born in such wedlock; (4) interference in religious observances by barring 
out priests and preceptors; His Majesty's Imperial Government has practically paid 
no heed to the cries of the suffering thousands. The fact that respectable women 
have been thrown into prison and their very chastity has been suspected has aroused 
the dumb millions of India, so much so that the proverbially meek Hindu women have 
come out of their exclusions to join their husbands and sons in the open field of battle 
of "passive resistance." — Saint Nihal Sing, Fort Nightly Review, March, 1914. 

B. D. Bh. 

The Superfluous Woman: Her Cause and Cure. — -The increasing disproportion of 
the sexes in England, especially with a striking excess of unmarried females to un- 
married males, has, for long, presented serious problems to the sociologists of the 
country. (1) The longevity of women — especially widows — under modern conditions 
of life and hygiene, (2) the increasing number of women driven into "the labor-market" 
in their marriageable ages, (3) the scarcity of possible husbands and homes (this latter 
is due to a misinterpretation of census reports, since the number of the females does not 
threateningly exceed that of the males— if the figures are studied in reference to the 
marriageable age), and (4) even the so-called economic freedom of women and the 
enlargement of their field of activity have by many been held responsible for (a) ever- 
increasing celibacy, (b) "physiologically married" relationships, (c) disintegration of 
family lives, and (d) the creation of abnormal taste for wild freedom of unmarried life 
among the youths of the community. In main, these problems have been regarded as 
the inevitable effects of modern economic conditions. But the problem is a psycho- 
logical one. The root of all the causes can be summed up in one word — "luxury." 
We must learn to breed fewer teachers, typists, and government clerks, since we want 
more mothers, wives, and cooks. — -Mrs. Archibald Colquhoun, Nineteenth Century 
and After, March, 1014. B. D. Bh. 

Schmoller as a Politician. — Gustav Schmoller has begun to lessen his collegiate 
activities in order that he may devote more of his time to political studies. As a 
result of this, we have his recently published Character Sketches. Included therein 
are several productions of his younger days, and special tributes to Adolf Wagner and 
Ernst Franke, as well as sketches defending Adam Smith and Friedrich Lizt. Up to 
the present time Schmoller has posed as an "old-school" liberalist, and in much that he 
writes there is still the ring of the '6o's. One is almost led to believe that the great 
German question was not settled in 1866 and 1870. As court historian, Schmoller 
has remained firm to his early type of thought. He has always been an ardent admirer 
of Bismarck and a great advocate of "Germanism." — Dr. Richard Bahr, "Schmoller 
als Politiker," Die Zukunft, October, 1013. M. C. E. 

The Woman Peril in American Education. — Statistics show that children attend 
school in greatest numbers between the ages of ten and fourteen. These most impres- 
sionable years are spent in the grades and secondary school almost wholly under 
women teachers. Only a negligible number of boys go on to higher education where 
men teachers predominate. Instruction in book knowledge is overemphasized; the 
training in character through the personal, psychical influence of the teacher is of 
greater consequence. The training of our boys in whom force of character is a first 
essential is intrusted to women. As a result they are made emotional, illogical, and 
non-combative. Men and women are essentially different. Neither can wholly 
understand the other. The influence of women teachers does violence to the boy's 
nature. It is not woman's teaching ability that is in question. In New York and 
Boston 89 per cent of the public-school teachers are women. Women will accept 
lower salaries than men, and the salaries paid to men are not large enough to attract 
men who have to support a family into teaching. Girls should be largely under the 
charge of women, boys, of men. — F. E. Chadwick, Educational Review, February, 1914. 

F. S. C. 
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A Co-operative Industrial Course: The Experience of Fitchburg, Massachusetts. 
— In response to a demand of the manufacturers, the Fitchburg high school, in 1908, 
adopted a combination of a practical shop and school course for boys of fourteen to 
eighteen years, based on the University of Cincinnati plan. Ten manufacturers of 
steam engines, pumps, grinding machinery, lathes, planers, foundry work, etc., offered 
their shops for the practical instruction of apprentices, if the school would give the 
theory and correlative material. The industrial course is co-ordinate with the college- 
preparatory or commercial courses and it requires four years' work. Boys electing 
the industrial course spend all of their first year in the school. The last three years, 
one-half of the time is spent in the shops, the manufacturers taking the boys in pairs 
alternating each week so that the work goes right on. In school the boys are taught 
how to solve the practical problems which they encountered in the shop the week before, 
along with business English, mechanical terms and theory, shop mathematics, drawing, 
physics, chemistry, commercial geography, American history and civics, and first aid 
to the injured. Boys are paid for their work in the shops, for the first year ten cents 
per hour, for the second, eleven cents, and for the third, twelve and a half cents. 
Thus the boy is encouraged to stay in school, and many can afford to stay who other- 
wise would have to drop out. The industrial teacher keeps in close touch with the 
boys' progress in the shops. The plan has now been extended to include office work, 
textile establishments, and other of the city's industries. Plans are in the making 
for similar provision for girls in the commercial course, to spend part of their time at 
practical work in the office, counting-room, or store. The manufacturers, business, and 
professional men are in hearty sympathy with the movement. — Joseph G. Edgerly, 
Educational Review, December, 1913. F. S. C. 

The Progress of Eugenics. — Eugenics will be a very much larger and more difficult 
matter than the eugenics of Galton. Recognizing the vast differences in human stocks 
and the greater value of fine people to a nation, he argued that we must encourage 
parenthood on the part of persons belonging to fine stocks, and to that project he 
gave the name of eugenics. However, the overwhelming new evidence as to the 
influence of parental nutrition upon offspring made it apparent that eugenics required 
much more than selection and rejection for parenthood. Eugenics as thus presented 
differs widely, in scientific assumptions and in practical proposals, from that which is 
commonly taught and advocated in Great Britain. — C. W. Saleeby, Forum, April, 
1914. " J. E. E. 

The Psychological Limit of Eugenics. — Even if a perfect eugenic system were in 
vogue, practically every social problem which we are now trying to solve would still 
remain. In spite of the good eugenics may have done, it has also done a very great 
harm in diverting attention from the really fundamental problems which underlie the 
question of race improvement. The germ plasm can in no way remove the principal 
obstacles to race progress. Some of them are social classes, race prejudice, industrial 
strife, the social and economic position of women; and they are psychological problems. 
Therefore it will not do to attribute such maladjustments to a race inferiority. If 
eugenics succeeds in establishing in the popular mind the tremendous social value of 
heredity that it is trying to establish, it will overthrow a mass of valuable work of the 
last decade. — Herbert A. Miller, Popular Science Monthly, April, 1914. J. E. E. 

Abnormal Childhood in the Houses of Correction. — In the interest of society 
an urgent reform is demanded. This is the psychiatric organization of the houses 
of correction, the mental examination of all juvenile delinquents therein, and the 
medico-pedagogical treatment of those abnormals who are susceptible of education. — 
Constanza Pascal, "L'enfance anormale dans les maisons de correction," La revue 
pique, January, 1914. R. H. L. 



Syndicalism and Legislation. — In England, the parliamentary reformers disap- 
prove of strikes but advocate official action. The syndicalists advocate direct action. 
In France, the syndicalists are discovering, through experience, the deceptiveness 
of struggle, and they are favoring legislative opportunism. In Germany, the Socialists 
are becoming more syndicalistic, not following the example of France, where syndical- 
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ism is waning. Syndicalism alone is not sufficient, but should be combined with 
legislation as ameliorative factors. — V. Brants, "Syndicalisme et legislation," Revue 
sociale catholique, February, 1914. P. E. C. 

Infant Welfare Stations in Yonne in 1012. — Breast feeding shows its superiority 
to artificial feeding of infants by the following infant death-rates: in 191 2, breast-fed 
infants 1.74 per cent against 2.95 per cent for the artificially fed. In the hot year of 
1911 the ratios were 2.30 per cent against 7.63 per cent. In 67 communes the records 
of eighteen years show a reduction in infant death-rate from 11.60 per cent to 
8.59, as the result of establishment of infant welfare stations. — Marois, "Les consulta- 
tions de nourissons dans l'Yonne en 191 2," La revue philanthropique, October, 1913. 

R. H. L. 
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